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Immigration. By HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD. New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 191 3. — xi, 455 pp. 

It is the plan of the author not so much to describe the immigrant 
and his life as to discover the fundamental factors which cause the 
immigration and the problems encountered by the immigrant or 
caused by him. The introductory chapter is a general survey of human 
migration, attention being called to the different types of movements 
from folk-wanderings through colonization to immigration. 

Immigration is a movement of people, individually or in families, acting 
on their own initiative and responsibility, without official support or com- 
pulsion, passing from one well-developed country (usually old and thickly 
settled) to another well-developed country (usually new and sparsely pop- 
ulated) with the intention of residing there permanently. 

If this definition be accepted, then prior to the founding of our na- 
tional government both colonization and immigration took place , the 
former applying to movements, say, of the English from the home 
country to dependencies in New England. Even in early years colo- 
nists were generally welcomed ; immigrants from other nations generally 
undesired. In essence, as the author points out, these attitudes still 
persist. The Italian welcomes the Italian ; the Jew, his fellow religion- 
ist ; the Slav, his relative ; while the other groups are not so sure that 
these are to be desired. 

The first eight chapters give an exceedingly well condensed descrip- 
tion of the immigration to the United States, a survey of the state and 
federal legislation, and a study of the make-up of the immigrant tide. 
Economic conditions are regarded as the chief cause of the movement, 
but these are supplemented by other factors. The author believes that 
the bulk of present immigration is stimulated by steamship and labor 
agents and, chiefly, by friends already in America. It is too early, 
thinks Dr. Fairchild, to know what the effects of immigration are to be ; 
for the significant results are those which will appear in the future. 
His discussion, therefore, notwithstanding its importance, has an ele- 
ment of uncertainty. In dealing with the argument for and against 
immigration, he considers the " effects upon the United States, the 
effects upon the countries of source , and the effects upon the immi- 
grants themselves." From this discussion he omits the orientals as 
being practically barred out by our laws. 

Two chapters are devoted to the standard of living, and evidence is 
given to show that this is inferior to that of the native laborer. Under 
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the caption " Conditions, Economic and Social " we are told of the 
padrone system , of peonage found in every state save Oklahoma and 
Connecticut and worst apparently in Maine, of the immigrant banks, 
and of "home and aid societies" which are often money-making 
schemes disguised as social agencies. Of the religious phase of the 
immigration problem the author says that " there remains an astonish- 
ing apathy on the part of the body of American Protestant churches 
toward the religious and moral needs and dangers of the foreign popu- 
lation, and of the opportunities for service which it offers." 

A careful survey is made of wages, pauperism, crime and insanity. 
If immigration has not actually lowered the wages of natives it has, in 
the judgment of the author, kept them from rising, which amounts to 
the same thing. With reference to poverty Professor Fairchild says 
that " our foreign- born residents add to the burden of public and pri- 
vate relief an amount largely out of proportion to their relative numbers 
in the general population and that this burden is likely to be an increas- 
ing one." Nevertheless he believes that " it is not altogether, if at all, 
the immigrants' ' fault ' that there is so much pauperism among this 
class " and that 

there is something radically wrong in the industrial adjustment of the United 
States when so large a number of foreigners, who come here primarily for 
motives of financial betterment, and who are not by nature thriftless, are 
unable during a long period ~of faithful labor to lay up anything against the 
period of helplessness. 

On the whole, the author considers that native Americans are more 
criminal than the immigrant. Yet the Black Hand form of blackmail 
and the white- slave traffic are regarded as significant, though not so 
highly organized as often supposed. Native-bom children of immi- 
grants show a high crime rate , and this is held to be " one of the most 
disturbing elements in the whole situation." 

Immigration, the author says, has influenced the distribution of 
wealth, whether or not it has really caused any increase. There seems 
to be some connection between immigration and American financial 
crises. It has also caused social stratification, though this is just begin- 
ning. The position of the Jews is changing as the number of the race 
becomes large. Immigration takes on new aspects as the country be- 
comes settled. While free immigration may have been good in the past 
it does not follow that it will continue to be helpful. The one great 
argument for immigration is the economic, and this, Professor Fairchild 
believes, is not valid today, since "it is hard to see any important 
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respect in which the United States, at the present time, really needs 
immigrants." " It would be foolhardy to deny " he says " that, at the 
present time, there are immense unassimilated elements in our popula- 
tion — immigrants of the first or second generation, possibly even of 
the third. . . . Our knowledge of how to produce satisfactory social 
relations is far behind our knowledge of how to produce wealth." We 
need better inspection of immigrants at home and on ship. Better 
distribution must be secured, or else we must admit the impossibility 
of doing all we should for the immigrant, and hence forbid him en- 
trance. 

Professor Fairchild has produced one of the best studies of the sub- 
ject. He has tried to be fair and judicial and to take a broad-range 
view. Though the reviewer does not always share the author's view- 
point, he does share his appreciation of the difficulty of really knowing 
the facts about many of the questions discussed. The author is to be 
criticized for referring uncritically to one or two books which show 
that the authors have little real knowledge of the immigrant and then 
omitting all reference to Hourwich. In discussing exploitation, no 
mention is made of the treatment accorded the foreigner by our minor 
courts. In the opinion of the reviewer, the author has understated 
our own responsibility for introducing the immigrant to the best we 
have to offer, though at times he touches on this. It seems unfair to 
catalogue the immigrant's failures without making some effort to show 
his virtues and successes. If we are to list the Italians in jails, insane 
asylums, and almshouses , fairness requires that mention should also be 
made of the amount of property owned by Italians, estimated at $100, 

000,000 in New York City. 

Carl Kelsey. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Nature and Purpose of the Measurement of Social Phe- 
nomena. By A. L. Bowley. London, P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 
1915.— viii, 241 pp. 

This book presents the material covered in five public lectures given 
in the Faculty of Economics of the University of London in 1914. 
The author recognizes the fact that the title offers promise of more than 
he has been able to fulfil in this brief exposition, but it seemed desirable 
to publish the lectures promptly because they " deal with matters of 
immediate importance to social workers and investigators." Especially 
those who gather data, but also those who seek to weigh the significance 
and limitations of facts already gathered, will find these pages full of 



